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THE LADY OF THE VIOLETS. 




OME women acquire the art of painting 
flowers, some are born painters, 
and others excel in a way. " But 
to be a painter of. these violets 
their faultless forms should lend 
their aid as an inspiration. They 
should be treated like human 
beings. Have they not life, or 
why do they bloom ? " This is 
.what Mary Hart declares — " the 
violet woman," as she is called. 
Everyone has seen her yards of 
violets, her garlands of buds and 
blossoms. They are everywhere. 
They decorate all homes. They 
have a place in the dainty boudoir, in the pretty 
nursery; they adorn the shop windows; they are sold 
by the hundreds, and are rapidly verging towards the 
thousands. Only a simple violet in every tone and 
shade, with their green leaves. 

In Miss Hart's capable hands they become a holiday 
card, a charming calendar for each month, or a pretty 
booklet for all women. 

She paints them over and over again, day by day, 
with the same fervor, with the same religious worship, 
with the same 
feeling that a 
higher power has 
given us these 
tiny flowers as a 
favor. 

It is her life, for- 
th ese sweet blos- 
soms she trans- 
mits to paper in 
all their tones, 
colorsand shades. 
Miss Hart was 
born in the coun- 
try, in an old- 
fashioned house 
in which three 
generations had 
lived. It was a 
lonely and retired 
spot, not a house 
within half a mile 
of her, so that 
naturally, at an 
early age, she 
became a devotee 
o f nature; of 

flowers that bloomed and blossomed by the wayside, 
and shed their glory around and about the old home- 
stead wherein she was born. 

This little girl for days watched for the first spring 
flowers. She saw the dawn of color peeping from the 
ground, and she also saw the last full-blown blossom 
until it had disappeared. 

Hepatica Anemone and the wild violet were friends 
of her childhood, 

After a while a strange light seemed to dawn within 
her, and as she grew older she resolved to immortalize 
her favorites, which she did, and the violet has become 
to her an absorbing passion. 

When womanhood was reached, the picturing of these 
field flowers was her one aim, and so, to give herself 
a purpose, she went strictly to work. 

After a regular course in the study of art, and ac- 
cruiring all that could be obtained by private instruc- 




A Flower Panel. By Miss Mary Hart. 



tion, she enlisted as a pupil in the Yale Art School, pre- 
ferring the study of figure subjects, and hoping in time 
to fit herself as an art teacher. 

For some years she taught here and in the West, but 
at that time life was narrow and dreary. Models were 
not always to be had, and there was but little oppor- 
tunity for students. As a simpler form in painting, she 
wisely chose decoration, the ornamental designs for 
interiors, in the way of flower pieces, and, as Mary Hart, 
in her naive way, expresses it, "At all times flowers 
could be had, flower pictures and floral decorations 
would sell, and, as a bread-winner, this was a strong con- 
sideration, so I gave up my time to these field blossoms. 
"Violets had all my life attracted me, especially the 
English violet, and besides, more than that, I found 
out the public liked them. Of work sent out to be sold 
on commission, I soon discovered the violet was the 
choice one; other flowers, however well the)' were 
painted, remained unsold to one violet. 

" This led me, to a degree, to devote myself wholly 
to the painting of these purple blossoms, and so, for 
five or six years, I have painted but little else. Still, 
when their season is over, I take up their rivals. — roses, 
carnations and the like. " 

Miss Hart is the soul of modesty as regards her work. 
It was said by one who published her violets that she 
was the best painter of these flowers in America. 

tefi This wholesale 
praise so shocked 
- this simple-mind- 
ed woman that 
she has asserted 
boldly more than 
once that there 
are others who 
far exceed her," 
whose work is 
better, and that 
her rivals are 
two women ar-' 
tists well known 
to th= pjblic. 
Miss Hart truly 
and honestly be- 
lieves she will 
never attain per- 
fection in her art. 
Her studio is a 
good-sized room 
in the centre of 
the city. At one 
broad window, 
where she sits, is 
a veritable cosey 
corner, with fair-sized table, an ample lounge, with 
silken pillows, and near it a big portfolio filled with 
these beautiful creations. 

It is a woman's den, where she spends most of her 
time, with her real and unreal friends. 

She is a slender woman, of delicate build, but with a 
face of more than usual sweetness. 

When conversing her soul beams from her eyes. 
Only a simple-minded woman she is, who believes that 
these tiny blossoms lend their friendly aid in her hands, 
but as for herself, she has really but little, if any, talent 
for picturing them. It is in her case — a rare virtue — a 
want of egotism. It is to the flowers, and they alone, 
that all credit should be due. All this goes to show 
how these charming designs have been held in favor, 
with the "assurance of merit enough to stand the 
judgment of the jury who represent the best art of the 
city." 



